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Letter I, to Lord Viscount Althorpe, on the Ruinous Consequence of 
the Oligarchical System of Government. By J. V. 8vo. pp.33. 
Ridgway. 


We regard this pamphlet not only as a sensible production, but as 
a striking sign of the times. Its main object is one of great im- 
portance, hitherto little noticed, but which will force itself into 
notice more and more every day; and which arises out of a natural 
impatience of a people in a rapidly increasing state of knowledge, to 
be governed either in great or small matters, bya privileged few. 
In other words, thousands of Englishmen feel themselves better 
qualified to direct the nation, by dint of the sincerity which they 
unite with their intelligence, and the necessity there is for both, 
than men whose corrupt interests polute and neutralize what 
honesty they possess, who are no wiser by nature than the others, 
and not half so wise by zeal for the common good. 

We do not agree with every one of the author’s positions. We 
are surprised indeed at one or two of them which are plainly re- 
futed on his own showing. He describes England, for example, as 
“ the country that enjoys at this moment more intelligence, zeal and 
energy in its inhabitants, than can elsewhere be found; but how 
can he say this, when he argues that the public voice has nowhere 
an opportunity of expressing itself? and that “ cities and boroughs 
are generally ruled by a knot of self-elected rotten magistrates, 
sold to some aristocrat for court patronage?” On the same 
grounds, how does he make out,'‘that the House of Peers is 
“ wisely hereditary ?” We do not say whether it is so or not; 
though we have an admirable pamphlet by the side of us, by Mr 
Bentham, which we suspect will settle that question with many who 
doubt it at present. But what is there in the pamphlet before us, 
the express purpose of which is to show us the ruinous conse- 
quence of an oligarchical system of government, to prove that the 
House of Peers is “ wisely hereditary?” The author says in his 
very next sentence, that the House of Peers nominates a majority 
of the House of Commons: and every page goes to prove that the 
undeserving few rule and misrule at the expence of the many, solely 
upon the ground of their having continued to do so. Now, what 
sort of wisdom of inheritance is this? If the sentence is a mere 
tub to the hereditary whale, thrown out to conciliate, we think it is 
high time for all intelligent men to put an end to these insincerities. 
They are but poor weapons for parrying hostility, and should be 
left to those who are in the habit of paying a cause the ill-compli- 
ment of thinking it needs them. State tricks should be left to the 
State. The cause of mankind is not to be argued in a barrister’s 
gown, but without disguises and mummeries of any sort. 

We gladly turn from these little defects in the pamphlet, to make 
some extracts from it, which we think highly deserving attention. 
If we do not agree with the author in thinking that Englishmen, 
just now, are more intelligent, zealous, and energetic than fhe inha- 
bitants of any other country, we believe that there is a great desire 
among them to recover their reputation to that effect, and quite 
enough power to do all that the author wishes, if they set heartily 
about it. Nor is there any symptom of their wish to do so, that we 
hail with more pleasure than a pamphlet of this nature, and those 
inquiries, lat :ly set on foot, into Select Vestries. The man that first 
inquired into the merits of select vestries, was doing more harm to 
the “ select” of all conditions than he was aware of. 

“ It is but too well known,’ says our author, ‘ that from the ad- 
ministration of Sir Robert Walpole until that of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the measures of government, with all their jobs, have been 
carried through bya ~~ of the House of Commons, which 
majority was obtained by dealing out the government patronage to 
horoughmongers and others holding seats in the House. The tre- 


mendous profusion and profligate expenditure of Pitt’s administra- 
tion, enabled that minister, and those of his school who succeeded, 





to command more ample and devoted majorities than had ever been 
known before: but pti were acquired by running the nation into 
debts and difficulties, and by forestalling the patronage of future 
administrations; and thus the system, which worked so long and so 
well for those who had a voice in the management of affairs, but so 
ill for the nation at large, has fairly worked jtself to an end, and the 
utmost patronage now left to government is unable to purchase a 
majority in the House of Commons, and administrations must now 
be constrained to throw themselves and measures for support on 
the feeling and opinion of the public; and justice will be at last re- 
deemed by there remaining no longer interests to contend against it; 
matters have been at the same time drawing fast to a head in 
another quarter. ‘The middle and lower classes of the people had 
become too enlightened on the management of public affairs not to 
see with disgust the perversion of general interests to particular 
ones, and the baneful effects of the monopoly of power by the land- 
owners, by which they had been enabled, in a great lapse of time, to 
build up an artful system of policy for their own immediate benefit ; 
but tending to the slavery, the demoralization, and the misery of 
the poor, with whom, evil has increased to a degree full of alarm 
and danger to the monopolists themselves. These two causes, 
originating in such opposite points, and proceeding from such diffe- 
rent classes of people, have met, as extremes generally do when 
things get to the worst.’—P. 2. 

* Laissons nous 4 faire, was the answer of the French merchants to 
Louis XIV, when he desired to legislate for their interests, and that 
is the motto and the remedy I propose for all our evils. Let the 
people manage their own affairs; that is, let them be everywhere 
fairly and freely represented. From the aristocrats we have had 
thousands of acts of parliament, mostly tending to make « plain 
question a confused one, to create a dozen mischiefs in stopping one, to 
make a worse appear a better reason, to prefer a bad precedent toa 
evel argument, to shield and uphold a false system of over-legis- 

ation and vexation ; for as one lie requires many, 80 does one unjust 
political act require many. But enough of them : let us now try our 
hands. The King and the House of Peers are hereditary : so let 
them be. But the House of Commons, in the true spirit of our 
constitution, and in common sense and common honesty, is the 
patrimony of the people. Let us begin there to enjoy a free repre- 
sentation of thepeople! Let every man have a voice who has a 
stake in the welfare of his country, as the first step in our political 
redemption! Neat let the counties, cities, horoughs, hundreds, and 
parishes be thrown open to the management of those freely elected by 
the people. Thus and thus only can we expect to find a force suffi- 
ciently wide and grasping to emancipate us from our burthens and 
wrongs; and from such a new order of things fairly developed, 
should I expect to see the British empire rise from its fallen state, 
and shake off its weakness and distress, as a lion shakes the dew 
from his mane. Questions of great national import would then 
stand on their naked merits, disencumbered of the difficulties 
thrown in by chicanery through interested motives, and all the ta- 
lent and zeal of the nation would be embarked in the public direc- 
tion of affairs through every grade of the state and the communities. 
ce * * * * 


‘ At the present moment, the public mind looks too intensely to a 
reformation of parliament asa cure for all our evils. If this delu- 
sion prevails, disappointment must ensue : it is, indeed, the Firsr 
IN ORDER, but not in importance. It is in the provinces and parishes, 
with which our interests are most nearly allied, that we must look 
for the voice of the people producing its principal effect. We de- 
sire to live in a well-ordered town, but still more so in a well- 
ordered street, and most of all in a well-ordered house. Of what 
advantage to us is a voice in parliament, if rp. agers of one in our 
county and parish ? Itis in the details of the management that 
improvements must take place to produce great effects: there we 
must recover our influence, and there exercise our vigilance. 


+ @ * o * * * 


‘This directly leads me to treat of another class of evils, that 
have7materially assisted in the misrule and consequent distress of 
the country. J allude to the state of the system of divisions and 
subdivisions of the empire, of which it is impossible to k, except 
as that of a mass of confusion, tending, instead of facilitating good 
management, to place difficulties in the way of every kind of 
management. 

‘ Our very renowned king and lawgiver, Alfred of sacred me- 
mory, about the year 890, divided his kingdom into shires, 
hundreds, tithings, &c., creating a regular series of divisions, by 
which his code of laws found an easy and effectual administration. 
But it is now {nearly one thousand years since that wise prince 
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formed his code of laws,and founded the divisions of his empire. 
The first was, in a great measure, upset by William the First. But 
the divisions still remain, though no longer on the equable and 
useful plan of the founder: many alterations have been made since 
his time, to meet private purposes, but defeating public utility. In 
Henry the Second’s time, Rutlandshire was taken out of North- 
amptonshire, and the boundaries of others have been varied, and 
parts of one county consigned to another; so that many of the 
faults and irregularities of the present system are not due to Alfred, 
but have been introduced since his time to meet selfish ends. 

* No man who has paid attention to the administration and appli- 
cation of laws, and all those other regulations necessary to internal 
management and order, can have failed to perceive that nothing but 
a well-combined system of divisions can give due effect to these. 
It is to such a precise system that the modern armies of Europe 
maintain their discipline and order and facility of management, and, 
consequently, superiority ; and I contend, that it is to the want of 
such a system in the British empire, that we owe much of our 
weakness and distress ; for under the existing state of divisions, so 
varied in the size of the county and parish, that they are the same 
but in name, and would require separate enactments for the good 

overnment of each individual community. What is a parish in 
Leadon ? Some of the large ones contain nearly 100,000 inhabitants ; 
while in the same city there are one hundred parishes, the total amount 
of the inhabitants 4 which do not exceed 100,000. Here we have one 
equal to one hundred, and one hundred equal to one, in the self- 
same city. I may ask, would no advantage arise from equalizing 
and defining these communities ? Does not clerical patronage stand 
in the way? And does not that patronage, continued for the inte- 
rests of a few, stand successfully opposed to the interests of the 
many? Let but the London parishes be remodified and restricted to 
a population of ubout one thousand souls, and there will be an end to 
parish jobbing and select vestries, &c. 

* It would not a:swer to make frequent changes in the divisions 
of the state; better to suffer some inconvenience from inequality of 
population than to be changing too often. But as one thousand 
years have now passed since a remodification has taken place, it 
cannot be deemed a too early or frequent reformation, if now car- 
ried into effect. Amongst the numerous evils of the first French 
Revolution, France obtained some important benefits, and one of 
the greatest was a new system of divisions, which ensured an effica- 
cious and faithful application of the new laws and institutions of 
the empire; and indeed without which they could not have been | 
framed: and such must also be the case in Britain, if any important 
improvement in the interior economy of the empire is ever per- 
mitted to take place. 

* The following facts are selected from the population return of 
1821, to show the state of disorder and irregularity into which the 
present system of divisions has fallen. 

* England, Scotland, and Wales, contain eighty-four counties, of 
which, the three most populous contain an average of 1,146,200 
inhabitants, and of which the three least populous contain an ave- 
rage of 7,500 inhabitants; that is, the average population of the 
three highest is one hundred and fifty-three times greater than the 
average of the three lowest. 


‘ The average population of all the counties is 170,878; so that 
the county of York is seven times greater than the average, and the 
county of Selkirk is twenty-five times less than the average. 

‘England, Scotland, and Wales, contain 11,641 parishes, of these 
Norfolk has five parishes with an average population of only 143 souls, 
and Middlesex has five parishes with an average population of 
62,343, being four thousand two hundred and seventy times more 
than the average of the five smallest in Norfolk. 

* The average population of all the parishes in Great Britain is 
1,233, so that the most populous parish, Marylebone, is seventy- 
eight times greater than the average, and the five small Norfolk 
parishes are eighty times less than the average. 





* There are twenty-four counties with a population under 50,000, 
and there are about a dozen parishes with a populatian above it. 

* A county is therefore a community containing from 6,800 souls to 
1,197,100; and a parish is a community containing from 10 souls to | 
96,040 ; and a parish, which ought to hea subdivision ofa county, may | 
contain a population fourteen times greater? 


The author adds, that 

* In Norfolk, which consists of seven hundred and twenty-two | 
parishes, about 30,000/. a-year is spent in litigation between them, 
for which there could neither be a pretext or necessity, if a well- 
defined chain of relations had existed between the parishes and 
counties.” 

At page 12 is a long passage from Lord Byron’s ‘ Age of 
3ronze,’ remarkable for resembling the prosaic homeliness of 
De Foe’s verses, as well as breathing his love of freedom; when it 
is well known, that there was no greater aristocrat than his Lord- 
ship, nor one who cared less for the people, except where he thought 
he could use their cause as a weapon of offence or a help to noto- 
riety. He was one of those who adopt a popular side of politics, 
not out of sympathy with the many, but rivalry of the few ;— 
acommon mistake with proud men, and a rock on which, sooner or 
later, their reputation is sure to split. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER 








PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury Lane.—Werner.—Perfection.—And the Pantomime. 
Covent Garven.—Fazio.—Teddy the Tiler.—And the Pantomime. 


Otympic THEATRE. 

We have been much pleased and interested with a little piece we 
saw here last night, called The Lost Son. There is an amiable 
domesticity about it, which before the late French Revolution 
would have induced us to think it taken from the German; for 
though we always thought that enough justice was not done to the 
social virtues of the French, yet the predominance of wit and rai’. 
lery in their literature had not left ws free frem prejudice on that 
head; while, on the other hand, the enthusiasm of the German 
poets, and the pretty household pictures so common in the novels 
of Augustus La Fontaine, had induced us to people half Germany 
with the most loveable of young women. And we have great faith 
still in those novels and the pictures they paint; but after the late 
noble Revolution in France, there is not a virtue nor a charm under 
the sun for which we could not give credit to the French nation, 
particularly the younger part of it.—After all, there is nothing par. 
ticularly virtuous in the piece before us; but it has a character of 
domestic simplicity and single-heartedness, not commonly to be 
found in the gay burlettas of our lively neighbours; and tke 
novelty pleased us, as well as the matter. 

Madame Sainville (Mrs Knicurt) has a son (Mr Brovcuam) who 
is an officer serving in Russia, and whom by some chance, of which 
we did not catch the elucidation, she has not seen since he was a 


child. At least, we presume so, for otherwise the subsequent events 


| become unaccountable. We remember there was something said by 


the sister (Miss Foote) about not having seen him a great while ; 
but though we saw the whole piece, we do not recollect the ex- 
planation of the mother’s ignorance of his features This igno- 
rance, however, is absolutely necessary to the story, and therefore 
we conclude it is accounted for, though we did not happen to hear 
it— Well: Madame Suinville and her daughter expect every day to 
hear from her son, perhaps to see him. Madame is in bad health, which 
is not the better for her son’s long absence ; and in her anxiety for 
her child’s welfare, she has found her a suitor, more lively than agree- 
able, in the person of the Baron de Neirstein (Mr Cooren) a fantastic 
gentleman ina large embroidered coat. A young officer (Mr Ray- 
MOND) suddenly makes his appearance before this gentleman, (who 
haunts the house of his proposed mother-in-law) and requests to be 
shewn to the lady. The Baron refuses, on the groundof her ill health, 
till he understands that the stranger comes from Russia ; upon which 
he darts off, in order to indulge his volatility and self-importance with 
being the first to announce the arrival of the long expected son,— 
Madane and Mademoiselle Sainville 


come rejoicing in, and embrace the young officer as son and brother ; 


which the stranger is not. 


who, for his part, finds himself in a cruel state of perplexity. 
Charmed with the daughter, and not having the heart to undeceive 
the mother by telling her that her son is drowned (which he thinks 
him) he gives into the delusion: and here ensues the most 
amusing portion of the piece, which consists in what would be so 
much love-making on the part of the poor girl, if she did not think 
the young officer her brother. She rejoices in having such a 
brother, praises his handsomeness and his eyes, expresses to him 
her wonder that he does not embrace her, and to crown all, whis- 
pers into his fraternal ear, while the mother is sleeping, that she 
has no inclination for the proposed match with the Baron, her 
heart having been forestalled in a very singular manner by the 
praises which her brother’s letters from Russia lavished on a cer- 
tain Eugene de Nerseuil, a brother officer, who saved his life; that 
isto say, the man himself who stands before her. Eugene is 
delighted, but becomes full of uneasiness at his involuntary deception, 


dreading the effect which the disclosure will make on the mother’s 





health, and which every moment nevertheless renders more necessary. 
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Meanwhile the attentions of the unconscious Levntine (for such is 
her name) continue, and give rise to some amusing passages. At 
length, the disclosure is forced open upon all but the mother, by the 
arrival of Henriette, niece to Madame (Miss Nursery) who is the 
promised wife of the absent son, and must have been personally ac- 
quainted with him, for she knew him by sight, and therefore sees that 
the officer before her is not the man. The Baron, who happens to be 
present at this discovery, ‘threatens to go and tell the sick lady, and is 
with difficulty prevailed upon not to doso. Leontine is now in asad 
dilemma, on her side, and threatens to be angry with her new suitor 
for ever, for palming himself upon them for her brother (an accusa- 
tion, by the by, hardly compatible with the innocence and kindliness 
of her nature). The mother, at this juncture, comes in, and after 
wondering what could have happened to make them all look so 
grave, gives her daughter a chain of the latter’s hair, which she had 
been plaiting on purpose, and orders her to put it round her ‘bro- 
ther’s’ neck. She does it, witha very ill grace. Madame then tells 
the ‘ brother’ to give his sister a kiss for it, which causes a new per- 
plexity. In aword, the moment for the disclosure has now in- 
evitably come, and the whole party are wondering how it can take 
place, when the Doctor (Mr W. Vinine) who is always coming 
backwards and forwards to feel Madame’s pulse, and who had 
been summoned to attend a stranger, makes his appearance, and 
gradually gives his patient to understand, that the officer before her 
is not her son, and that the stranger és ; his life having been wiracu- 
lously preserved, after his friend thought him gone. Due preparation 
having thus been made for the shock, the stranger (Mr Broucuam) 
enters, embraces his mother and sister, gives the hand of the latter 
to his friend; and the curtain drops. 

There is something extremely tranquil, natural, and home-like in 
the conduct of this little piece throughout; and it is acted in a 
manner highly creditable to t::e performers. Mrs Knicur, in the 
mother, behaved very much as a lady under her circumstances 
would; took to her arm-chair in a very gentlewomanly, unfussy 
manner; and rallied her daughter and supposed son on their 
gaucherie in a style of affectionate pleasantry. Mr W. Vinine is a 
good, gossipping, pulse feeling, never-ending village doctor, as fussy 








as the lady is the reverse; and Miss Foore makes an excellent | 


daughter and “ good girl,” as attentive as can be to the good 
mamma, and with enough heart in her to overflow at a minute’s 





Turors 1x Nusreus.—Happy those princes, who are educated 
by men who are at once virtuous fand wise, and have been for 
some time in the school of affliction; who weigh happiness against 
glory, and teach their Royal pupils the real virtue of fame; who are 
ever showing the superior dignity of man to that of Royalty ; that 
a peasant who does his duty is a nobler character than a king of 
even middling reputation.— Goldsmith. —[But where are these happy 
princes and fine tutors ?] 


Capacity ror Frienpsnip.—We may often exercise a choice as 
to who shall be our companions, but we have little control over the 
circumstances out of which friendship grows; and, therefore, in- 
stances of its successful formation, though delightful to hear of, can 
seldom be held forth for imitation. Yet the experienced may do 
well to warn the warm-hearted and confiding not to rely implicitly 
on any man, however kind and generous may be his present conduct, 
if he do not possess, besides a naturally amiable disposition, a con- 
science regulated by principle, and an understanding clear of dis- 
cernment, and too strong to be swayed by the opinions of a multi- 
tude, or,—what is not less influential on the weak-minded,—the 
vicissitudes of fortupe.—F, F. 


Goop 1n Evit.—There is a class of evils which afflict mankind, 
which are rightly called imaginary. It is not, however, disputed 
that their effects are real. What is the remedy ? A resolute exercise 
of the judgment, for the disease has arisen from the improper as- 
cendancy of the imagination. There is a reverse case; the evil ‘is 
confessedly real, and it is felt but too painfully tobeso. The mind, 
confined as within walls, is conscious of nothing but the present 
moment. Here the imagination is at fault, and the judgment is a 
sufferer by its undue depression. Otherwise, it would be remem- 
bered that troubles no less than pleasures are transitory; that at 
some future time, when altered circumstances ‘shall have left no 
trace of present annoyances, the latter shall be reflected on, even 
with a sort of pleasure such as the traveller feels when he thinks of 
his hair-breadth escapes and perilous adventures. Is it not strange 
that admitting, as men do, the uses of adversity, and conscious as 
they are that their past troubles have yielded them good fruit sub- 
sequently, cannot so project themselves into futurity as to be able 
to snatch from thence somethiug of that reversionary interest 
which, by the same rule, may be expected to result from their ac- 
tual evils!—F. F.—[To the “ resolute exercise of the judgment,” 
so properly recommended by our correspondent, we would add a 
resolute exercise of the legs; to wit, bodily exercise in general. 
When the mind overbalances the body, it is the body that must 
restore the equilibrium.] 


Tue Cuarms or Royarty.—Ungeronaumeth, the eldest son of 
Usumeassan, King of Persia, being impatient to ascend the throne, 
conspired against his father. The monarch was so much beloved 
by his subjects, that not one-of them seconded the evil designs of 
the prince; who, finding himself unsupported, and dreading his 
father’s resentment, secretly escaped from Persia, and took refuge 
in the Court of Sbount the Second, with whom Usumcassan 
was at war. The King, irritated at his son’s conduct, meditated 
revenge. To effect it, he feigned himself sick, had the gates of his 


notice towards the gallant stranger, whom she takes for her brother, | palace all shut, and a report given out, soon after, that he was 


and to whom she confides the dreams of her love. 
act very reasonably, especially Mr Cooper in the Baron. We 
would recommend Mr Raymonp to return the embraces of the two 
ladies a little less remotely, while he is about it: and when the 
real son makes his appearance, surely there ought to be much more 
embracing than there is. cs 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 
PLEASING QvuARTETT.—Alphonso of Arragon said, that he 


was greatly pleased with four things, viz. dry wood for firing, wine 
of a year old for drinking, an old friend for conversation, and an 





And the others | 








old book for reading. —{This quartett, we fear, is old; but so are 
© , y gaurtrc thin , ary, , " be 
many of Mozart’s, which we are yet pleased to “ have again.” 


_Rexicious Uxiry.—There is nothing wanting to make all ra- 
tional and disinterested people in the world of one religion, but 
that they should talk together every day.—Pope. [It might be 
added, that the same thing only is wanted, to make mankind of one 
opinion in politics. ] 


Tne Comet.—The presence of the comet in the constellation 
Ophineus, brings to memory the fine lines of Milton, describing the 
combat between Death and Satan :— 

So spake the grisly Terrour, and in shape, 

So speaking and so threatening, grew tenfold 

More dreadful and deformed. On the other side, 

Incensed with indignation, Satan stood 

Unterrified, and like a comet burned, 

That fires the length of Ophineus huge 

In the aretick sky, and from his horrid hair, 

Shakes pestilence and war. 
Alas! it is now understood that comets have had much injured 
reputations ; and that wars have been shaken out of the horrid wigs 


of _ old gentlemen who have hitherto undertaken to rule this 
earth, 





dead. The news quickly arrived at the Court of Constantinople, 
where the prince resided, who, pursuaded of the truth of what 
he heard, made all possible haste to take possession of the King- 
dom of Persia. Usumcassan had his spies, who soon gave advice of 
his son’s arrival. He ordered him to be received with great marks 
of joy and respect, and that, leaving him still in the dark, they 
should bring him into the palace, as if to assist at the funeral obse- 
quies of the King his father. The poor prince, imposed upon by 
those about him, who appeared all in mourning, suffered himself to 
be conducted into the Palace Royal: but, how was he surprised 
when he saw the King himself sitting on his throne! His recep- 
tion was such as he deserved. After reproaching him with his 
crime, Usumcassan had him locked up in prison, where within a 
few days he was strangled. Usumcassan died, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age, a short time after the death of his son. Jacobus, 
or Yacubeck, his second son, succeeded him. This prince had a 
treacherous wife, who, being in love with a Persian lord, resolved 
to poison her husband, and advance her lover to the throne. For 
this purpose, she prepared a subtle poison, which she put into a 
liquor that she gave the King at his coming out of the bath. The 
king mistrusted her fidelity, and observing her countenance to turn 


pale at the instant, declared that he would not drink, unless after 
her. The Queen seeing her death inevitable, did not long hesi- 
tate. The poison seemed the easiest way: she still hoped 


the’ King would follow her example; and it was no small matter 
with a woman of her character, that she could have the consolation 
of destroying her husband with herself. She took the draught, 
and swallowed a part of it. The King, no longer apprehending 
danger, took also a reasonable dose, and gave the rest toj his eldest 
son, a child about eight years old. They were all three found the 
next morning dead in their beds.—History of Thomas Kouli Khan. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A * Reaper and Apmirer” is informed, that an article on the subject he 
speaks of, will appear at the beginning of the week. 
Subscribers are informed, that some of the numbers of the present year 
which were out of print, have been reprinted, and complete sets from 
ie cominencement, may now be had of the Publisher. 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, a Domestic Burletta, in two Acts, called 
THE WRECK ASHORE. 


Act L—Wiwrer. 
Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Dame Barnard Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Miles Barnard, Mr YATES, Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 
[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to oceur between each Act.] 
Act. Il.—Sum™mer. 
Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 





Alice, Mrs YATES, 
» Mr DALY. 


Alice, Mrs YATES, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
» Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Mogom, Mr J. REEVE, 
Mr BUCKSTONE, alter, Mr HEMMINGS. 
To which will be added, a New Comic Burletta, called 
WAS I TO BLAME? 
Julia, Mrs YATES, Melville, Mr YATES, 
Lord Charles Everard, Mr Hemmings, Mathew Multiply, Mr Bayne. 
After which, the Burlesque Burletta, called 
BILLY TAYLOR. 


Mary Wagstaff, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Ki 
Billy Taylor, 


Gram 
Jemmy Starli 


Sligo, Miss M. GLOVER. 
Mr J. REEVE. 
Carolus, Mr O. Smith. Captain Flatbottom, Mr S. SMITH. 

Old Nicholas, Mr Chap Ben Blockhead, Mr Sanders. 


To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
GRIMALKIN THE GREAT. 


(By Mr Buckstong]. 
The Overture and Music G. H. Rodwell. 


Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 
Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. Pantaloon, Mr KING. 





Clown, Mr SANDERS, 
Antico, Mr BROWN. 





ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


This Evening, a Comic Barletta, to be called 
CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
Clarissa Harlowe, Mrs. GLOVER. Mrs Harlowe, Miss Fitzwalter. 
Clerimont, Mr Raymond. Mr Harlowe, Mr Paget. Capt. Cape, Mr W. VINING. 


After which, a Comic Burletta, called 
THE CHASTE SALUTE. 


(From M. Scriss’s “ Baiser au Porrevr.”) 
The Music, by C. E. Horn. 
The Baroness de Blancbec, Miss STUART. Lucille, Miss FITZWALTER. 
Madame Thibaut, Miss SIDNEY. 
Colonel Dorville, Mr. SPAGNOLETTI, 
Philippe, Mr Newcombe, Thibaut, Mr Collier. 


To which will be added, a Comic Burletta, called 
THE LITTLE JOCKEY. 


Arinette, Miss FOOTE, in which she will sing, ‘“‘ The Boy in yellow wins the day,” 
Clotilda, Miss Nursey, Mause, Miss Kibrey. 
Baron D’Acourt, Mr ious ne Cats 
De Limburg, Mr Paget, __ Floriville, by a Gentleman ocose, Mr Collier, 
Denis, Mr W. Young, Pierre, Mr Brown. 


To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 


[Adapted fram a burlesque of Couman’s, by Mr Puancue and Mr C. Dance.) 
Previous to which, an Overture, by J. N. Hummel. 
Pandora, Madame VESTRIS. 
Prometheus, (an eminent tn ag Mr J. Cooper, 
Swiss Boy, (a great Anachronism r Beckwith. 
IMMORTA S—OLYMPIC REVELLERS. 

Ganymede, Miss Greener, Minerva, Mrs Thomas, Juno, Miss Stuart, 
Hope, Miss Langley. Jupiter, Mr J. Knight, _ Neptune, Mr W. Young, 
Hercules, Nir Worrell, Plutus, Mr Paget, | Vulcan, Mr Brown, 

Apollo, Miss Melbourne, Bacchus, Mr W. VINING, Momus, Mr D.S mith, 
Esculapius, Mr Coates, Somnus, Mr James, Mars, Mr Brougham, 
Cupid, Miss Josephine, Mercury, Mr Newcombe. 





SURREY THEATRE. 





This Evening, a new Nautico-Domestic Drama, entitled 
ROVER’S BRIDE. 


(By Mr Georce AtMaR.)} 

Acr. 1—WIUNTER. 

Alice Manners, Miss SCOTT. Bella Manners, Miss SOMERVILLE, 
Dame Bellerton, Miss NICOL. Nancy ag a Miss ELLIS. 
Lawrence Glennon, Mr DIBDIN PITT. f 
Miles Bellerton, Mr C. HILL. Marmaduke M » Mr VALE, 
Diedrick Van Voorn, Mr Honor. Bobby Blackberry, Mr Rogers. 
[Between the First and Second Acts a lapse of Five Years issupposed to take place .} 
Act Il.—Summgr. 
Alice Manners, Miss SCOTT. Bella, Miss SOMERVILLE. 
Mary Blackberry, Miss RUMENS. Kitty Spiteful, Mrs ROGERS. 
—— Glennon, Mr DIBDIN PITT. 
Barbelot, Mr Jones. Diedrick Van Voorn, Mr Honor. 
Culverdine and Avery, Mr Ransford and Mr Lee. 
Marmeduke Magog, Mr VALE. Bobby Blackberry, Mr Rogers. 
Bluff Laconic, Mr C. Hill. 
Master Marmaduke Magog, Jun. Master Carberry. 
After which, a new Drama, entitled 
BARON TRENCK. 
By Mr OsBALDISTON. 


[By 
Victorine, Miss SOMERVILLE. Countess of Hulsdorff, Madame Simon. 
Countess of Lewemberg, Miss Rumens. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, the Opera of 


ROB ROY MACGREGOR. 
[Adapted by Mr Pocock.] 
Diana Vernon, Miss PEARSON, in which she will introduce, 
The Song—* He’s what they ca’ a Bonnie Lad.” 
Katty, Miss BRUCE. Mattie,MrsCRAWFORD. Helen Macgregor, MrFAUCIT. 
Sir Frederick Vernon, Mr Younge. Rasleigh Osbaldistone, W. H. Wallack. 
Francis Osbaldistone, Mr SINCLAIR, who will sing, 
*« My Love is like the red red Rose ;” “ Auld Lang Syne ;”‘ Hey! the;bonnie Breast 
Knots ;” and the Duet, “ Tho’ I leave thee now in sorrow,” with Miss PRARSON. 
Owen, Mr. W. Bennett. Captain Thornton, Mr Thompson. 
Dougal, Mr Webster. Rob Roy Macgregor Campbell, Mr MACREADY. 
Major Galbraith, Mr Bedford. 
M‘Stuart, Mr Yarnold. Jobson, Mr Salter. Andrew, Mr Hughes. 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie, Mr LISTON. 


Previous to the Opera, will be performed the Overture to “ The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian,” (adapted chiefly from Scottish Airs.) 








To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 
DAVY JONES. 
(By Mr W. Barrymors.} 
The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 


Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, MrT. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. 


THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 
Scene I.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—II. Mother Carey’s Refectory. 
and Coral Cave in the Deep, Deep Sea.—II1. Quarter-Deck of the g ker.—IV, 
Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.—V. The Bilboes.—V1I, The Sun’s Watery Bed.— 
VII. Farm-House, Sunrise.— VIII. Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the 
Fire.—IX. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.—X. The Brighton 
Archway, in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, A’ it 30th, 
1830. With a New Nautical Ballet.—XI. Commercial Dock Canal.—XII. Nur 
a7 for Pet Children.—XIII. Outside of Upholsterers.—XIV. The Diorama.— 
XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Iustrative of the Union of the Waters. 


DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr Sranrievp. 

The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS 
OF THE SIMPLON. 

Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— 
Crevola——Domo D’Ossola.—Fariolo,—Lago Magiore, with the Boromean Islands 





On Monday, William Tell ; and the Pantomime. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 





This Evening, the New Grand Comic Opera, (in Three Acts) called 
CINDERELLA. 
The Music, by Rossini. 

Cinderella, Miss INVERARITY. Clorinda, Miss CAWS E. 
Thisbe, Miss HUGHES. Fairy Queen, Miss H. CAWSE. 
Felix, Mr WILSON. Baron Pumpolino, Mr G. PENSON. 
Alidoro, Mr G. STANSBURY. Dandini, Mr MORLEY. 
Pedro, Mr KEELEY, 


To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 


HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. 
, (By Mr Farvey.) 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 
With a Speaking Opening. [By Mr Peake.) Characters by 
Mr BAKER and Mr KEELEY. 
Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE. 
Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES 


THE ORDER OF SCENERY. 

Scene I1.—The Giant’s Causeway, by Moonlight—Il. The Boyne Water.—II1. Ex- 
terior of King O’Roirk’s Castle.—1V. The Grand Banqueting Hall.—\. The Ban 
shee’s Ravine.—VI. M‘Murragh’s Keep.—VI1. Extensive View of the Lake o 
Killarney.—VIII. The Custom-House and Quay, (Dublin).—1X. The New Bridge 
over the Menai.—X. The Pool—lower—and St Katharine’s Docks.—XI. The 
Globe Hotel and Cutler’s Shop.—XI1. A Market.— XIII. Windsor Park and Castle. 
—XIV. Portsmouth Harbour. The Royal Yacht passing along the Coast, till she 
arrives off Brighton, and the Ilumination—XV.The Triumphal Arch, Erected in 
honor of the Arrival of their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on August 30, 1830. 
—XVI. Frog Farm and Kitchen.—XVII. Ludgate Hill and St Paul’s, as it was 
intended to be on the 9th of November, 1830.—X VIII. Lost in a Log.—XIX. 
Guildhall as fitted up for the Lord Mayor’s Festival.—XX and last. The Fairy 
Grove and Magic Palace. 


On Monday, Fazio ; and the Pantomime. 





CosurG THEearrRE.—What Tyler and Jack Straw— 
Harlequin Silv:r Penny. 





The Count of Linsdonn, Mr Gough. Aurustus, Mr Edwin. 
Major Muffledorf, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
Frederick Baron de ['renck, Mr OSBALDISTON. 

Boltzheim, Mr Almar. Francois Passentromp, (with a Comic Song) Mr C. Hiil. 
To conclude with, an entirely new Melodrama, entitled 
ZAMOR, THE MEXICAN. 

The Music, by Mr Blewitt. 

Ora, Miss SOMERVILLE, Joan, Miss VINCENT. 

Dame Mabil, Madame SLMON. Robert, Baron Fitzallan, Mr GOUGH. 
Henry Fitzallan, Nicol Colbrande, Blid, and Broadland, Mr H. KEMBLE. 
Zamor, Mr OSBALDISTON. Edmund Erpingham, Mr C. HILL. 
Martin Walbourn, Mr DIBDIN PITT. 

Abel Lackbrain, Mr Asbury. Walter Altringham, Mr VALE. 
Ralph Perkyn, Mr Rogers. Monk, Mr Young. 
Raymond and Hubert, Messrs. Hobbs and Tully. 


eter Poundtext, Mr Webb. 


Savier’s WeE.Lts THeatre.—A Deed of Blood.—Har- 
Jequin and Mother Goose.—Golden 
Pippin. 
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